APPENDIX IV

painting, which was vigorously painted to allow for the subsequent soften-
ing of their layers. Watts's later work modified this traditional method.
In his large oils one sometimes feels what appears to be a compromise
with fresco, as if the painter had not made up his mind whether to
paint flat or in the round.

While many of his contemporaries were following the Pre-Raphaelites
or the Illustrators, Watts, after his visit to Italy, reverted to the so-called
'Black Masters*. But though his pictures, at the end of the century,
appeared conspicuously low in tone at the Academy, compared with the
Alma Tademas and the slick portrait painters, with their copious use of
solid white, Watts often achieved remarkable colour. His practice in
painting, however, gradually became more opaque. He believed glazes
caused oil pictures to darken and tried to eliminate oil as much as possible
from his paint, applying the stiff pigment with a horn knife, with which
he polished it flat. These pictures may have been luminous when they
were first painted but they have now darkened and the surface is heavy and
leathery. The picture of two amoretti, named I Know not Where, is a good
example of the success of this method, as far as technique is concerned,
but as a rule opaque painting in a low key tends to be heavy.

Watts also executed" some pictures on white grounds with a copal
medium. I know of only one example of his use of a bolus ground, but he
sometimes used vivid yellow grounds and the portrait group Lady Lothian
and her Sisters is painted so that a yellow ground strikes through in the sky
and in the lighter parts of the red dress. Yellow grounds, however, were apt
to make his flesh painting dirty and as oil paint gets more transparent with
time, this effect increases with the age of the picture. The tradition is to un-
derpaint flesh with cool colour, an example which he sometimes followed.

As is usual in Venetian painting, Watts used absorbent grounds, but
as he used little oil or varnish his colours were apt to sink. Even to-day
they have a curious tendency to absorb varnish and many of his pictures
shown in the Tate have almost gone matt, a condition, of course, which
was never intended by the artist. His pictures seldom crack; some of those
painted with copal have a tendency to blister.

In his later work the idea is apt to predominate and does not always keep
pace with his technique. His habit of putting his pictures aside and then
taking them in hand again, months and sometimes years later, and 'regard-
ing them with the eye of an enemy*, led to many corrections, the original
conception being defaced by another and sometimes the material gave out
under his hand, and conception and treatment fell apart. At his death
there were several large sketches of Eve Repentant, for example, and Love
and Death, which were carried so far as to look almost like replicas of the
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